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Peace to be Maintained by Weapons of War- 
fare not Carnal. 

The proposition accepted in the Peace Con- 
gress that certain nations should combine as 
“nagigerent ’’ states, to induce peace between 
states disposed to be belligerent, is the har- 
binger of an advance step, so far as it means 
peace by peace. Such standing testimony 
might spread over nations a moral influence 
against war. An example of four or five pow- 
erful states standing in protest against the sin 
of carnal warfare, must have a salutary effect. 

But when even these as peacemaker states 
are expected to apply war as a last resort, to 
compel belligerents to keep the peace, though 
this would afford a decided gain and prevent 
an incalculable amount of woe in comparison 
with the present practice—and is to be com- 
mended as far as it goes in peace—it reaches 
far short of laying the axe of Christianity at the 
root of the corrupt tree. Let us hail every ad- 
vance in practice towards the consummation of 
peace on earth in principle. But whenever the 
true principle of peace is realized on earth, it 
can never adopt the principle of carnal warfare; 
but instead of employing Satan to cast out 
Satan, must overcome evil with good. A peace 
that depends on carnal war as its ultimate 
foundation, but contradicts itself. 

Any proposed mitigation of warfare on 
earth, and every tentative process towards it 
comes as a relief to our sympathies with hu- 
manity. But the cause of peace rests on the 
spirit which saves men’s lives, and never, by 
doing evil that good may come, would destroy 
them. The peaceableness of ‘‘the wisdom 
that cometh from above,’”’ is ‘‘first pure,’’ 
admitting of no mixture or compromise with 
its opposite principle. And it remains for the 
Society of Friends as the vanguard of the 
army of Truth in its very Spirit and living 














































Original, to keep aloft its pure standard, and | stunned by the din of armies, might hear the 
that for Zion’s sake we should not hold our|™orning stars singing together, and all the 
peace, and for the heavenly Jerusalem’s sake sons of God shouting for joy. 

not rest, “‘until its righteousness shall go 
forth as brightness, and its salvation as a 
lamp that burneth.’’ 





We give ourselves to these underlying cur- 
rents which we do not create, but to which it 
is our duty to conform. The deeper channels 
of the thought of the age are moving irre- 
sistibly toward the unity of the world.—F”. G. 
Peabody. 





Echoes of the Peace Congress in Boston. 


The peace movement, as we see its evidences 
in our city, at the present time, rises to even 
higher expression than an appeal for the abo- 
lition of war. It is entering intu social and 
religious relations, a fact that is conspicu- 
ously shown by the religious services held 
every morning. Here are beautiful unity of 
spirit and harmony of purpose. ‘Truly the 
motto that heads the circular announcing all 
this belongs there. ‘Peace on earth, good 
will among men.’’ It is a new feature of peace 
conventions, and perhaps in an important sense 
it is not too much to say that it is a crowning 
feature.—Boston Transcript. 





‘“‘The ministers of your churches have a 
great responsibility in this matter, as have also 
the writers for the press. The press should 
guide the people in the way they ought to go. 
It too often panders to the sentiments of the 
moment and merely tries to write what will 
enable the paper to be sold. Then, too, the 
women should work unceasingly to influence 
those who control public affairs, for let us not 
forget that in war it is the women who suffer 
most.’’— Thos. Lough. 








It is the duty of the churches to kill the war 
spirit by preaching the fraternity, brotherhood 
and peace, which is the gospel of Jesus, and 
thus make impossible the dispositions that 
lead to war. You will never prevent war by 
a mere appeal to pity. The sufferings on the 
battlefields and at home are enormous, but no 
consideration of them will prevent men from: 
fighting what they call the battles of their 
country, and no consideration of possible be- 
reavement will prevent Christian women from 
sanctioning and blessing their children as they 
go forth to carry the flag of their country to 
some new enterprise. Nor will the appeal to 
reason be sufficient, as the histories of wars 
have shown. When the war passion arises in 
a nation or a man’s heart reason is thrown to 
the wind.— Walter Walsh of Scotland. 


Francis H. Rowley, in opening, said: ‘* No 
movement which has for its aim the world’s 
larger life, its betterment and its uplift can 
live save as it is fed by the streams that flow 
from the faith of man in God. It is, there- 
fore, appropriate that these services should be 
held, in which we recognize God as the foun- 
tain and source of peace, and as leading us to 
the goal we are striving to reach. We hear 
from thousands of sources that religion has 
failed, and multitudes in our churches have 
seemed to think that we are retrograding. 
Yet I have never been more impressed than 
during the last few weeks with the fact that, 
| while many things in the churches have not 
been moving as fast as we should have liked, 
outside the churches in the great world God’s 
kingdom has been winning one of the greatest 
triumphs of the centuries—winning it in the 
turning of the hearts of men toward this great 
cause of peace among the nations. 

Secretary Hay’s words as quoted by the 
chairman in introducing him:—‘‘ The highest 
victory of great power is that of self-restraint, 
and it would be a beneficent result of this 
memorable meeting, this ecumenical council, 
if it taught us all that mutual knowledge of 
each other which should modify prejudices, 
restrain acerbity of thought and expression, 
and tend in some degree to bring in that 
blessed time 





M. J. Elliott of England said that nearly 
everybody, not only savages and barbarians, 
but civilized people, churches and ministers, 
are for war. We want to be loyal to Jesus 
and be peacemakers. I am for peace, not- 
withstanding its unpopularity. It is a degen- 
erate Christian, disloyal to the Master, that 
approves or excuses war. The earliest Chris- 
tians for over two centuries declared it anti- 
Christian and refused to bear arms. War is 
in its nature contrary to the spirit and teach- 
ings of the New Testament. No war can be 
reconciled with the words of Christ: “‘ Love 
your enemies.’’ War appeals to the unholy 
passions of men. 

War settles nothing except who is stronger 
in physical brute force and strategy. It de- 
stroys life and devastates property. War is 
international duelling, and duels are absurd, 
wicked and condemned. The question of right 
is as much undecided after war as before. 





‘When light shall spread, and man be liker man, 
Through all the seasons of the Golden Year.’ 


“*If the press of the world would adopt and 
persist in the high resolve that war should be 
no more, the clangor of arms would cease from 
the rising of the sun to its going down, and 
we could fancy that at last our ears, no longer 
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the duty of immersion. Why are they not | 






surely the call of the Christian church. — Rey 
equally strict to observe the plain words of | Thomas. 

the New Testament against war? Highly re- | — 
spected members of the Episcopal Church} Samuel Crothers of Cambridge proteste 
meeting in Boston, will soon be insisting upon | against the misinterpretation of the ideal gf 
the precise letter of Jesus’ word on divorce. | peace. Peace does not mean passivity. “Wy 
Is not Jesus as strong against war as against | do not want,” he said, ‘‘ the peace of the 
divorce? Does He not teach that one cannot | gard or the coward, but the peace that comm 
even worship at the altar till one is “‘recon-| through heroism and continual effort. Thy 
ciled’’ with his brother? A multitude of peo-| ideal peace is the real strenuous life. We 
ple like to call themselves “‘liberal’’ in reli- | must seek to change the sentiments of th 
gion. How shallow it is to be liberal, if one | young men in the first years of their y i 
is not concerned to see men killing each other| manhood. They are misled into thinking that = 
by the thousand! Americans are kindly; when | all wrong can be burned up in the fire of war al 
a theatre burns, we think of new laws and|and that war is the only real outlet for th rataie 
safety contrivances. Why then do we not] activity which they crave. They think it bet Ei 
think what we can do to stop forever that | ter to fight for the right than sit in peaceand | r 
cruel mode of slaughter by which millions of | rail at wrong, as if there were no alternative lieve 
men have perished in various wars within the|ideal. Peace must be made attractive; it ane 1 
memory of the present generation?—Charles | must be made an ideal which will elicit the 







The distinguished English statesman, orator 
and author, John Morley, biographer of Cob- 
den and Gladstone, is on his way to this coun- 
try, where he will remain for some time study- 
ing our people and institutions. From lucia 
Ames Mead’s ‘‘ Primer of the Peace Move- 
ment,’’ a valuable compendium of information 
on this subject, we quote the following utter- 
ance of Mr. Morley: *‘ You push into terri- 
tories where you have no business t~ be and 
where you had promised not to go. Your in- 
trusion provokes resentment, and resentment 
means resistance. You instantly cry out that 
the people are rebellious, in spite of your own 
assurance that you’have no intention of setting 
up a personal sovereignty over them. You 
send a force to stamp out the rebellion. Hav- 
ing spread bloodshed, confusion and anarchy, 
you declare, with hands uplifted to the heavens, 
that moral reasons force you to stay. These 


























































are the five stages in the Forward Rake’s Pro- | F. Pole. enthusiasm of these young men. ; 
gress.’’—Boston Herald. ““In twenty-five years Kipling will be sing. orld 
Those who know war are not those who make | ing songs of peace and forget the songs of his M is 
What I want is for Americans to get rid of | war. They sit quietly at home who send others | youth. ve 
the wrong imperialism and take up the right| to be crushed and maimed on the battlefield, **The labor of peace is the exaltation of i; 
imperialism. There are two kinds of imperial- | and who spend the money which they them- | the human above the material. The true peace tions 
ism. One is ruling other people by force, and} selyes do not pay. They know nothing of the| is the highest opportunity for heroism, for lifts 
the other is ruling them by ideas and sympa- | miseries they entail on others. —Belgian Sena- | self-sacrifice.” It is 
thies. I aman imperialist in this latter sense. | tor Lehaie. : tio 
The American people, if they only get rid of “If we are to maintain, to extend and ar i 
the idea that there is no higher influence than} |, Europe I see men and women giving their strengthen the influence of Christ in our com other 
force, can do something that no other people ; 


thought to this growing cause of peace who self - in all our =. ae a the 1 
do not acknowledge the supremacy of Jesus. thi swe age i qt 3 — individual "t 
I honor such men for their noble self-sacrifice; | “28 ae th ak = x ft ‘aon a +i of tl 
they put many of us Christians to shame. ag - i e ‘ fe io + aoaen on hear 
They are fighting the battle of Christ, and they hi ee — ‘an ‘de 1 velichta ; 
are casting out devils, though not in His name. 7 “- ip por oo eee én engns mF hear 
But this 1 would say to them and to others: | W@tare and aggression 1s in the man 9 aa i 
There is no real hope of any large or enduring vival of those brutal instincts that should be 
success in the cause of peace and freedom un- | @liminated from every civilized and Christian § (7, 
less we can inspire both the peoples and the life.””—Bishop Percival. 
governments of the world with a sense of the <4 : ‘ 
pre-eminence and paramount claims of those The fact of the matter is that our churches 9 24, 
virtues which Jesus preached in the Sermon on | 27 not Christian. Christianize the churches § , P 
the Mount. and you will stop war. ; : witl 
There is no discouragement there of the We have all been trained in paganism, 9 Wh 
pagan virtues—wisdom, temperance, justice, | #04 we have been training people in paganism 9 ye. 
courage. These hold their high place in the Therefore, you don’t have any really Christian | kno 
Christian life, as in all other life. But Christ | Churches. You have churches with good.aims 9 fee} 
has exalted a new type of virtue. It gives a and intentions—churches that think that —_ wit 
new idea of life and conduct, a new concep- time or other there will be Christians in the 9 of : 
tion of humane perfection, and breathes a new world—when we get to the millennium. ideal sen 
spirit into human society—the spirit of human- Christianity is not something for an ide thot 
ity, patience, forgiveness, love of righteous- world, but something for a world like this as | 
ness, love of souls, love of peace. So we have If individuals can live in humane and Christian 7 


can do.—Ruen Thomas. 


There is no such thing as the sane imperial- 
ism which Kipling writes about. War is mur- 
der. Nations cannot be Christianized by the 
killing of man by man.—Herbert Burrows. 









All our greatest men have been earnest ad- 
vocates of peace. The very men who founded 
our liberties with the mailed hand detested 
and abhorred war as the most futile and fero- 
cious of human follies. Franklin and Jeffer- 
son repeatedly denounced it—the one with all 
the energy of his rhetoric, the other with the 
lambent fire of his wit. But not our philoso- 
phers alone—our fighting men have seen at 
close quarters how hideous is the face of war. 
Washington said: ‘‘ My first wish is to see this 

plague to mankind banished from the earth;’’ 
and again he said, ‘“‘We have experienced 
enough of its evils in this country to know 
that it should not be wantonly or unnecessarily 
entered upon.’’ There is no discordant note 
in the utterances of our most eminent soldiers 














































































































RR ia alli -|relations with each other, so can nations. ten 
on this subject. The most famous utterances pansion ge pees B ae i o on Humanity is made up of nations, and the ques wa: 
: ane ae a y.— Bishop Percival. ae ; : 
of General Grant—the one which will linger ; tion is are we humanized? A man is not hu § fap 
longest in the memories of men—was the ‘ eas manized until he is Christianized. What we fro 
prayer of his war weary heart, ‘‘Let us have|,, Ve are. living in a predatory age—better | 57, contending for is the humanization of hu- § an 
peace.’” Sherman reached the acme of his | than that in which our forefather’s lived, but| manity. If we had been seeking God’s right [old 
marvellous gift of epigram when he said, | ft less humanitarian than that in which our} .oysness, conditions would now be very differ- 9 pr 
‘War is hell.” And Abraham Lincoln, after | 4¢8cendants will live in four or five genera-| ont from what they are.””—Ruen Thomas. ex 
the four terrible years in which he had directed | 1008 more.—Boston Herald. is: 
our vast armies and navies, uttered on the “Tf it should be required that by a supreme al 
threshold of eternity the fervent and touching} What are we to think of men whose trade! example of sacrifice, a nation should consent wt 
aspiration that “‘the mighty scourge of war|is to demoralize the people, for that is the| to perish and be wiped out by its foes rather pl 
might speedily pass away.’’—John Hay. trade of yellow journalism? War is the great | than resort to arms, rather than cease from ga 
—_— demoralizer, as much so to those who sit at| loving its enemy, then that nation would have Wi 
Here are various religious denominations, | home and read about it as to those who fight. | achieved a unique and solitary glory in the al- ar 
comprising many millions of people, who if|Is it not strange that the one superbly heroic | nals of mankind, and would have written its ge 
they chose to act together, could doubtless put | spirit in our day who has been excommuni-| name higher in human history than the most 
an end to war. Why do they not act together | cated by his church, and to whom the whole | despotic military power that has ever prey’ 
to do this? Millions of Baptists think it im-| world looks for a message when it wants one, | on the rights of the human race.’’— Walter ai 


portant to observe a literal text, bearing upon 





is the Russian Tolstoi? To humanize man is| Walsh, of Scotland, 
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“The anomaly of executing with solemn func- 
tions of the law the man who slays a single 

oman being, while building monuments to 
gne whose skil] and strategy slays thousands, 
will not continue forever. And the time will 
come when the finest public squares will be 

jven not to the slayers of humanity, but to | 
the helpers and saviours who give life rather | 
than take it."’—A. A. Berle. 


“T believe that if any large nation like 
England or the United States would volun- | 
tarily disarm itself no otber nation would 
ruthlessly attack it. | hope that before long 
there may be a conference of nations to con- 
sider this question of disarmament, and | be- 
lieve that France would join with England in 
this respect.’’—Herbert Burrows. 


“What is it that is driving the heart and 
conscience of men to participate in this great 
world movement? It is not mere necessity, 
it is the Divine power in itself. The God 
whom we are to love by loving our very neigh- 
bor as ourselves, the God of nations, of na- 
tional purposes and aspirations, the God who 
lifts and stirs the impulses of the human heart. 
It is God who is gathering up this hope of the 
nations for the understanding of one another, 
for intelligence and sympathy with one an- 
other’s life. Thus only, will justice among 


the nations do its work; and the result will 
come only through the urgent pressure sure 
of the Divine life, the word of God, on the 
heart of man, applied on a grander scale than 
ever before, no longer merely dominating the 


heart and conscience of the individual, but 
taking possession of the great common national 
and international life.’’ — Arthur L. Lilly, 
(London). 


A Visit TO ACKWORTH SCHOOL, NINTH Mo. 
24, 1792.—Our kind friend John Barlow took 
E. P. and me in a chaise to Ackworth, where 
with several other Friends, we arrived to tea. 
When the children were summoned to supper, 
we went to look first at the girls, and here I 
know not that I can do justice either to my 
feelings or the sight my eyes were saluted 
with; the silence that prevailed, the solidity 
of the mistresses and the children, and the 
sense of good melting into an humble admira- 
tion, only to be expressed in such language 
as the one-half was not told me. 

The view of the boys afterwards was at- 
tended with similar feelings, and as our time 
was limited, it seemed best to desire the whole 
family might be collected. Several Friends 
from Sheftield and other places were present, 
and I believe all in some measure, young and | 
old, bowed under an awful sense of the Divine 
presence, which indeed administered life and 
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For “THE FRIEND.” 


The Indian Committee of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting. 
(Continued from page 99.) 


William L. Stone, in his ‘‘ Life and Times 
of Red Jacket,’’ in commenting upon the 
speech above quoted, remarks, “‘ The irregular 
and reckless border men, pressing them closely 
upon all sides, and setting every bad example 
possible before them, called themselves Chris- 
tians. Those who were contirually persuad- 
ing the Indians to drunkenness, in order to 
chéat or plunder them before they were sober, 
were called Christians. And the rapacious 
land jobbers, who were seeking every oppor- 
tunity of stripping them of their territory, 
and who were held in special abhorrence by 
Red Jacket and the more considerate of the 
chiefs, were likewise known to the Indians as 
Christians. The orator had pondered all these 
things; and being unable to discriminate be- 
tween the nominal and the real Christian—or 
rather not understanding enough of the nature 
of Christianity to know that it was a religion 
of the heart, and that, no matter by what 
names they were called, those only were Chris- 
tians who endeavored to live up to its princi- 
ples—he could perceive nothing good in the 
system. So far as he could judge from such 
lights, and such examples, he saw nothing 
better in Christianity than in his own pagan- 
ism.’’ 

In addition, however, to the stumbling effects 
produced by this class of irreligious persons, 
some of the more thoughtful Indians were con- 
fused by the teaching of the missionaries 
themselves. They were unable to believe the 
assertions that baptism with water was neces- 
sary to salvation; and that those who died 
without being thus baptized, went to punish- 
ment. On different occasions Friends were 
appealed to by such Indians to know their be- 
lief on this subject. It is recorded of our 
friend, Ebenezer Worth, who at a later period 
than that of which we are now treating, spent 
many years at Tunesassa, that he gave the 
following judicious answer to one such en- 
quirer; an answer which appeared to be en- 
tirely satisfactory to the indian, viz: ‘‘He 
thought all good white people and all good 
Indians would go to the good place, and that 
all bad white people and all bad Indians would 
go to the bad place, whether they were bap- 
tized or not.’’ 

The progress and condition of the Indians, 
both on the Cattaraugus and Allegheny Reser- 
vations, are referred to somewhat in detail in 
the Report of the Committee to the Yearly 
Meeting in 1818, from which the following 
paragraphs are taken:— 

“*The duty devolved on the Committee, 
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about ten miles in length, many of which we 
have visited, and from the observation we have 
been enabled to make, it appears that they 
are gradually progressing in agriculture. They 
have more grain growing this season than 
usual—they have fenced in many fields, and 
laid out their farms more detached from each 
other than formerly. It is supposed that they 
have more than two hundred acres of corn grow- 
ing, which generally iooks well; beside an hun- 
dred acres under cultivation in spring wheat, 
oats, potatoes, and various vegetables. Their 
stock of cattle and horses is much increased; 
and divers of the Indians have enclosed lots of 
grass on which they gather hay for winter. 
Many of their women have made considerable 
progress in spinning. The last year several 
of them joined in making about seventy yards 
of linen cloth. which was divided among them 
in proportion to the quantity of yarn that each 
had spun. Several pieces were also made by 
individuals, amounting to upwards of one hun- 
dred yards. 

‘‘The last winter, when the natives of this 
settlement were informed of the donation of 
provisions intended to be made to them by the 
Committee, they agreed that Friends should 
defer the distribution until the time of put- 
ting in their spring crops, and accordingly 
kept their families in the woods hunting until 
about that time; when the provisions, provided 
by Friends for this purpose, were divided 
amongst them, which enabled them to remain 
at home for a month or six weeks, and to at- 
tend to the putting into the ground of their 
spring crops. The potatoes they received 
were generally planted. There were fifty-seven 
families of Senecas and thirteen of Munsies, 
consisting of three hundred and ninety indi- 
viduals, who partook of the donation: which, 
beside enabling them to increase their crops 
the present season, had otherwise a salutary 
effect.’’ 

Of the settlement at Tunessassa, they say: 
**There are seventy families on this reserva- 
tion, all except four of whom have horn cat- 
tle, amounting in number to upwards of four 
hundred head. They have more horses than 
are of advantage to them. Their corn, oats 
and buckwheat promise to afford them a plen- 
tiful supply the ensuing winter. Several of 
them have raised spring wheat; and some of 
them are preparing to sow winter grain this 
fall. But although there seemed to be a dis- 
position of improvement prevalent in various 
respects, yet it was evident that their atten- 
tion latterly being much drawn to the cutting 
and rafting of pine timber, has retarded their 
progress in agriculture. Many of their women 
continue spinning and manufacturing clothing. 

‘*On visiting the school taught by one of our 
Friends, it was found that eighteen Indian 


is for ever worthy. This one season was worth | of jts members were deputed to visit the na- | factory progress in learning. Several of them 
along journey, and the feeling of sweet peace | tives settled on the Allegheny and Cattaraugus | could read the English language. The clean- 
while under the roof, accepted as a precious | Reservations, and our Friends residing among | liness of their persons, the order observable 
pledge to our minds of the Lord’s gracious re-| them. In the Eighth Month last [1817] four of | in the school, and the attention they paid to 
gard towards this extraordinary institution, | the number proceeded to the respective settle- | their learning, afforded an encouraging pros- 
Which is surely stamped with holy approbation, | ments, and spent several weeks amongst them, | pect of the issue af the attempt making for 
and will, 1 doubt not, be a blessing to future jn attending to the various services of their | their instruction.” 
generations. —Life of Mary Dudley. appointment. The substance of a part of| It appears that the number of natives at . 
their report will, it is thought, exhibit to the | this place who partook of the provisions fur- 
Tue Christian must not look for rest on this ' Meeting the state of the concern at that time— | nished by the Committee in the time of 
side of the grave; his rest is to be in eternity. | Of Cattaraugus they observe, ‘‘The settle-' scarcity last winter amounted to five hundred 
—Maria Foz. ments of the Indians at this place are scattered and twelve.”’ 


lads attended, who generally had made satis- 
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The Committee from whose report the above | yet his mind now began to feel more composed| A Short Roughness for a Long Comfort, The Soc 
passages were taken consisted of Thomas Stew-| and reconciled, and that he should take it Request is made for this and one or ty 
ardson, Halliday Jackson, Joseph Warner and | under serious consideration, and he thought other cutcante from a summer lecture delivered 
Israel W. Morris. they might make themselves easy on his ac- by a Friend on land supposed to have beep Since 
These Friends, in the course of their visit, | count. The chiefs further told us that they | ¢5.meq by ancient glacial action, and where for Bla 
were requested to give their attendance at a| felt their minds relieved from the distress they | 4}, highways are now in process of bei Society 
Council of the Chiefs at Cold Spring, whither | had been under, and were very thankful that mocademiond:— lng less inf 
accordingly they went, and were informed by| they had got the matter so settled as to be} «hore jg * story of Mahomet standing j the cil 
the Indians they were in great distress; *‘ that | able to come over to Cattaraugus.”’ view of a mountain and commanding it at ’ people 
one of their people, who had lain sick for} The Council held at Cattaraugus at this time proach him. But at length he had to sa af thony 
some time of a fever, was buried the day be-| was an important one, as the subject of divid- the ensuntedn will not come to the ant ‘th similar 
fore—that previous to his death he had said | ing their land and holding it in severalty, was\ the man must go to the mountain.” In the ley at a 
he was bewitched, and charged one of their] to be considered, and it was understood that] .... of onr home-land. the evidenne is that strikin: 
chiefs with having some agency in it, and that | no agreement upon the subject could be made} +1, mountain has come to the man F sand p' 
a brother of the deceased had threatened to| without the consent of Red Jacket and some coming down hither from the Bay shore anil (the pr 
take the life of the accused person, and they | other of the chiefs residing on the Buffalo Re-| ihe sand and rocks, 1 could remember the sa the ne; 
wished our interference, and stay among them | servation, who, it was expected, would be pres- ' ing of our geologists that these were dual fair to 
until the matter was settled, lest they should | ent on this occasion. here, like most of the township’s land, by gla of Frie 
not be able to meet the Council at Catta-| At this Council the Friends present ad-| .:... coming from the meentelnn of the Gran tion so 
raugus.”’ dressed them in a communication previously | i+, state: and could well fancy that some of Sine 
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The Society of Friends and the Negro Popula- 
tion of Philadelphia. 


Since the time of Anthony Benezet’s ‘‘ School 
for Black People and their Descendants ’’ the 
Society of Friends has had a place more or 
jess influential with the colored population of 
the city. The great procession of colored 
people that followed the funeral train of An- 
thony Benezet to the grave in 1784, like a 
similar procession that followed Thomas Ship- 
ley at a later date, attested this influence most 
strikingly. Between 1844 and 1866 eight thou- 









































































sand pupils in all were instructed in Benezet’s 
(the present Raspberry Street) School. In 1850 
the negro population was 8000, so that it is 
) fair to conclude that at that time the Society 
of Friends had nearly the whole negro popula- 
. tion somewhat directly under its influence. 
Since 1850 two lines of development that 
have changed the whole character of the pro- 
blem have come into active operation. The 
frst of these is the extension of public school 
, facilities until every negro child in the city is 
~ &f not only entitled to a seat in school, but the 
, compulsory law requires attendance with a 
: specified measure of regularity from all. 
. Doubtless this is not a matter without some 
g measure of disadvantage, but the gain to the 
. 9 race in giving them as children a contact with 
; law in its beneficent and nurturing function, 
. rather than as a corrective agent, eclipses 
entirely the minor disadvantages of race pre- 
, judice and persecution, that may be charged 
z to the public system. 
" The other line of development, however, is 
| one of even greater moment than the changed 
‘ school conditions in modifying the character of 
the whole problem. Since 1850, but especially 
h in the last two decades, a great immigration 
r of negroes to the city has taken place. The 
d negro population is now put down as 60,000, 
me nearly double what it was even a decade 
ago. Compared with the 8000 negroes of 1850, 
. most of whom had had some connection with 
id the Benezet School, this great army is such a 
to fluctuating element, so little tied to any tradi- 
h tions of the past, that it presents difficulties 
. that have so far baffled the most earnest stu- 
Ip dents of the situation. — 
5 Probably Talcott Williams has made as care- 
ir ful a study of the case as any one in Philadel- 
‘s phia. His conclusions announced at a public 
a demonstration last winter need not be recited 
th a length, but in common with most who have 
y studied the subject, he emphasizes the impor- 
. lance of a right leadership from amongst 
Ip colored men and women as the only adequate 
nd and final escape from ignorance and degrada- 
tion. Such leaders naturally enough may be 
raised up in any walk of life, but in the main 
en @ the negro ministers and teachers must be 
nd @ Counted on to mould a public sentiment in the 
el- @ tace that will insure a fair measure of pro- 
ies © gress from year to year without the present 
vy & Signs of retrogression. 
or The Society of Friends can take no active 
nd @ hand in training colored ministers. It is, 
ren | NOwever, a serious question whether they 
the have not as a Society a distinct call of 
of § duty to the active ministers in the city. Ina 
ich @ few known instances worthy members of the 
His § Society are in close touch with such ministers 
es, § md are making no small contribution to the 


































might not a rightly called and anointed com- 
mittee do in an advisory capacity for the 
whole ministerial body of the city? The col- 
ored ministers need such help and doubtless 
would be ready to accept the counsels of such 
a wise committee in the spirit in which the 
help would be offered. 


Friends has had an important place for at 
least sixty years. 
school there are five excellent teachers who 
owe their training to the Institute for Col- 
ored Youth. 
the city at large of the dozen or more such 
colored teachers? One does not need to mag- 
nify the teacher’s office. 
by Him who in the flesh was the Great Teacher, 
and in the spirit remains to be the real 
teacher’s unfailing source of strength. A 
moment’s thought, however, would convince 
any one that a sufficient multiplication of 
teachers like the best type amongst us—like 





solution of the race problem in this way. What | 
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A HELPFUL TOUCH. 


As we meet and touch each day 
The many travelers on our way 
Let each such transient contact be 
A glorious, helpful ministry; 
The contact of the soil and seed, 
Each giving to the other's need; 
Each helping on the other’s best, 
And blessing each, as well as blest. 
— Selected. 


With the teachers, however, the Society of 


- 


Schism. i 


Dr. Owen says: “‘The departing of any 
man or men from any particular Church, as 
to the communion peculiar to such Church, is 
nowhere in Scripture called schism, nor is it 
so in the nature of the thing itself; but is a 
thing to be judged and receive a title accord- 
ing to the circumstances of it.”’ 

We understand by the nature of schism, 
division or divisions in a Church, not a differ- 
ence between one Church and another. There 
were schisms in the Church at Corinth, but 
those Christians who differed from the Church 
of Corinth, whether in the Church at Philippi, 
or the Church at Ephesus, were not considered 
schismatics. A schismatic is one who either 
makes a division in a church or who is party 
to a division. And when the dominant party 
of a Church as a society suppresses the rights 
and privileges of the minority, to the aggra- 
vation of schism and rupture, the true schis- 
matics are they who force to schism, and those 
wronged are martyrs, not schismatics. The 
charge of schism can be real and Scriptural 
only when one or all of three reasons is vio- 
lated—apostasy, irregularity of walking, and 
professed sensuality. 

Then there is a schism which God himself 
justifies. When a Church repudiates, both in 
doctrine and worship, its own articles of belief, 
and the worshipper, being aware of this, with- 
draws himself from that Church, his attitude 
is justifiable according to the Scripture (2 
Timothy iii: 5; 2 Thessalonians iii: 6). The 
apostle further advises it when he says: “‘Come 
out from among them and be ye separate, saith 
the Lord, and touch not the unclean thing, and 
[ will receive you.”’ Here schism is justified 
with a ** Thus saith the Lord!’’ 

But ecclesiastics brand him a schismatic 
who does not submit to their authority! A 
person might be a good Christian and show by 
his life and works that he has the Spirit of 
Christ, but if he walk not in ‘‘ subjection to 
obedience,’’ he is nothing short of a schis- 
matic. Neither Christian character nor piety 
has any consideration whatever if one choose 
another than the organized authority. It is 
always the cry: ‘“Come back to the fold and 
end the sin of schism.”’ This is what they 
say, but what they mean is plainly seen: “Come 
back under our authority.”’.. . 

Truly he is narrow and prejudiced who never 
looks above denominationalism. But he who, 
like Joseph, whose branches run over the wall, 
sees a Church universal which consists of elect 
believers, in whom is found the same spirit 
which was in (hrist, uniting each member to 
the great Head of the Church, and through Him 
to one another, he recognizes that this is the 
Catholic (4. e. universal), Church, comprehend- 
ing all individuals who have vital union with 
Jesus Christ, of whatever denomination, and 
the alliance of Christendom, Jerusalem above. 
—Selected from Episcopal Recorder. 


In one Philadelphia public 
Who can estimate the effect on 


It was magnified 


Booker T. Washington for example, would al- 
most certainly meet all the difficulties of the 
vexed negro problem. What then is the needed 
type? The case has been restated so often 
that we have grown somewhat callous to the 
actual need of it. 

That excellent woman, Fanny J. Coppin, 
who served the cause herself so faithfully for 
many years, had a right conception of the 
needed type. She saw clearly that the domain 
of knowledge added to the average negro en- 
vironment failed to make the type. A train- 
ing of the hand and a training in home life are 
more essential really for negro or for white 
than the intellectual equipment, although the 
three need to be brought into harmonious re- 
lationship to give any satisfactory realization 
of the type. This is the conception that car- 
ried the work, over which she presided so 
long, to a farm in the country. The teachers 
trained in this re-organized work should be 
able in turn to train their pupils how to live 
and how to apply intelligence to their living. 

Graduate enough teachers from such a school 
to fill the positions open to negro teachers in 
the city and the Society of Friends has gone 
far toward restoring its old time touch of 
influence with the vastly increased negro popu- 
lation. If added to this there can be some 
real help extended to the negro ministers the 
doors of influence will be as much open as 
we can expect. 

The hope of influencing a large circle of 
colored people through a right kind of school 
is by no means visionary. The work at Chris- 
tiansburg, Va., proves this. Friends will do 
well to continue their active nurture of this 
school, and to watch opportunities to establish 
centres like it when they are certainly de- 
manded. 

Let us be sure however, to have the teachers 
to meet the demands of as many schools as 
possible. Economy dictates expenditure in 
training the leaders. In no way so certainly 
are dollars multiplied. J. HENRY BARTLETT. 

Every serious and thinking man has his 
religion of some kind or another. Religion is 


“‘that voice of the deepest human experience.” 

And no matter how much we may differ with | 
other people’s religion, there is one thing sure 

—their feelings for what they consider to be 

sacred are entitled to respect. 
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For “THE FRIEND.” 
War Notes. 


JOSIAH W. LEEDS. 


At the annual re-union of an organized so- 
ciety called ‘‘The Medal of Honor Legion of 
the United States,” held in the Ninth Month 
at Atlantic City, Admiral Melville, in respond- 
ing to the toast, “‘ The Navy,’’ exultingly re- 
ferred to the friendship existing between 
America and Great Britain, and (as reported) 
added : “‘ Let other nations combine if they will. 
Standing together we can defy the world.” 
It had been hoped by the opponents of the 
fighting method of determining international 
differences, that the amicable rapprochement 
of the Anglo-Saxon peoples meant a benevo- 
lent combination tending to the peace of the 
whole world. Unhappily, this Admiral seem- 
ingly does not interpret itso. Making com- 
mon cause with the advocates of the much 
mooted ‘‘ billion dollar navy,’’ his language is 
of similar tone to that of the prize-fighter. It 
is to be hoped that the Government will disa- 
vow any sympathy with the defiant sentiment. 


A type-written letter received by the un- 
dersigned upwards of a month ago, refers to 
certain circulars entitled ‘‘ Who’s Who,’’ ‘‘In- 
ternational Peace and Arbitration,’’ ‘‘World’s 
Order of Merit.’’ These seem to stand for the 
peace complement of the war company al- 
luded to in the first sentence of the preced- 
ing paragraph. Cogitating upon the theme 
of this honor claiming and honor getting, in 
“*the services,’’ one’s mind reverted to the 
fact that during the recent Spanish-American 
War, and in the course of the several years 
thereafter, the names and claims of pretty 
much all the admirals, generals and other 
prominent officers, became the subject of con- 
tention for “‘honors’’ on the part of their 
respective rival supporters. Oh, the charges, 
counter-charges, recriminations, envyings, 
jealousies, heart-burnings! Newspapers, mag- 
azines, the departments, the halls of Congress, 
in all these the contests waxed hotly. Nowhere 
was heard a whisper of the Lord’s declaration, 
“‘T receive not honor from men.’’ And again, 
““How can ye believe, which receive honor 
one of another, and seek not the honor that 
cometh from God only?’’ So it seemed best 
that the letter of inquiry as to Who’s Who in 
the propaganda of peace, and all questions of 
honor and merit presumptively arising there- 
from, might properly be left unanswered. 


A Voice FrRoM Home. 
AN INCIDENT OF THE RUSSO-TURKISH WAR. 


On a battle-field of the Russo-Turkish War of 1877, 
there was found by the gatherers-in of the wounded, the 
dying and the dead, a flaxen-bearded Ruas, whose hands, 
rigid in death, clasped a crumpled little letter from his 
child at home to her “own dear papa.” The pathetic in- 
cident was told at the time by G. L. P. in the columns of 
Temple Bar. The anguish of the home severance, the 
horror and misery of the battle-fields of this present 
Russo-Japanese War of 1904, repeatedly alluded to in 
the dispatches as simply indescribable, repeat ten thous- 
and times the single harrowing tale. Thus, a peasant 
neighbor of Tolstoi, drafted from the Reservists, wrote 
the following day to the Count, whom he begs to console 
and counsel his agonized wife and their four children — 
“When we, these two thousand satisfactory individuals 
{accepted Reservists], were driven from the military 
commander to the barracks, along the road spread out 
for almost a verst stood a crowd of relatives, mothers 
and wives with infants in arms, and if you had only 
heard and seen how they clasped the fathers, husbands, 
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THE FRIEND. 


Following is G. L. P.’s poem: 


In his wind-shaken tent the soldier sits; 
Beside him flares an oil lamp smokily, 
Whose dim light gleams and flickers on the sheet 
Of rustling paper that, with eager eyes 
And heart, intent he reads. Now with a smile 
The flaxen-bearded sunburnt face lights up— 
A smile that in the smiling breeds a pain 
Within his yearning heart; the gentle hand 
That those sweet loving words have traced, will he 
Ever again in his protecting clasp 
Enfold it? Who can tell! He can but kiss 
With wild intensity, the page that hand 
Hath touched. Each line, each word read and re- 
read, 
At last there is no more. With swimming eyes 
He looks, and drinks her name into his soul. 
Yet see those lines, with pencil widely ruled, 
Where largely sprawl big letters helplessly; 
What do they say, those baby characters, 
So feebly huge? 
“‘Loved Papa, 
When will you come home again? 
My own dear Papa!” 


As he reads this the tent to him grows darker, 
His strong hand trembles, and the hot tears burn 
In his blue eyes, and blur the straggling words. 
What need to see? The words are stamped upon 
His heart, and his whole soul doth feel them there. 
The wind on gusty wing sweeps by, and lo, 
With its wild voice, his child's sweet treble mingles 
In accents faintly clear: 
“Loved Papa, 
When will you come home again? 
My own dear Papa!” 


And now his head is bowed into his hands. 
His brave heart for a moment seems to climb 
Into his throat and choke him. Hark! what sound 
Thus sharply leaps among, and slays the sad 
Wind-voices of the autumn night, with shrill 
And sudden blast? The bugle call “To arms!” 
And startled sleepers, at its fierce appeal 
Half dreaming clutch their swords, and gasping 

wake, 
How many soon to sleep again—in death! 
And on that father’s heart the pealing cry 
Strikes cold as ice, though soldier there’s none 

braver, 
For still above the bugle’s thrilling breath 
That pleading child-voice sweetly calls: 

“Loved Papa, 

When will you come home again? 
My own dear Papa!” 


Across the rough hillsides the light of dawn 
Doth coldly creep, with ruthless touch revealing 
All that. by darkness had been hid, and there, 
Among the stalwart forms that stiffening lie 
Upon the blood-soaked ground, where they lie | 

thickest, 
There is one found with flaxen hair and beard 
Dark dyed with gore, a bullet in his heart! 
A crumpled paper in his hand was clutched, 
’Gainst the cold lips the rigid hand did press 
Some childish writing by his life-blood stained. 
What are the words? One scarce can read them 

now: 
“Loved Papa, 
When will you come home again? 
My own dear Papa!” 


GLADSTONE AND THE TRANSVAAL. 


When, in 1881, war broke out between the British and 
the Boers, Gladstone, then prime minister, convinced 


sons, and hanging round their necks wailed hopelessly! | men. 
Generally I behave in a reserved way and can restrain | Boers were conquered. 
my feelings, but I could not hold out, and I also wept.” | and unrest prevail in the Transvaal over the semi-s 
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Later, as we know, the other plan was tried, 
But now general disaffectigg 


policy of importing Coolies to till the vacated fields 

do other necessary labor. Farther, as collaterally ry. 
sulting: Although New South Wales for a hundred jean 
had possessed neither an army nor a navy, yet Wheg 
Great Britain called upon her colonies for help im th 
Boer war, then was the first cannon made there. Thy 
result in New Zealand, it is reported, has been to make 
military drill an almost universal part of school educatiog, 
Great Britain turned aside from the providential oppor. 
tunity of 1881 (when the following lines were written), 
to her own great hurt and the world’s loss. To-day, the 
British Weekly, in reviewing Morley’s Life of Gladstone, 
says concerning the secret of that statesman’s power: 
“He never pandered to what is little and low and megg 
among men. He believed that there was that in the ba. 
man spirit which would answer the heavenly call, and be 
was there to speak it, the friend of freedom and right 
eousness and peace.” 


A way despised he calmly trod— 
A way by rulers rarely known— 
With grateful hearts we can but own 
He brought a nation nearer God. 


We say it nobly Christian is 
When youth can unresentful brook 
The undeservéd threat and look, 
And for a blow give back a kiss. 


Yet how can we this law of love 
Commend to those of tender years, 
Whilst, taking counsel of our fears, 

We fail as men its worth to prove? 


But when, intent upon the right, 
We see a Gladstone hold his way 
In spite of pride, O then we say 

It braver is to yield than fight. 


It happens thus when men are true, 
And guided by th'inspeaking Word 
Do simplest service for their Lord, 

That thousands reap a blessing too. 


Hence, not alone shall Britons feel 
The upward impulse of this deed: 
It reacheth every nation’s need, 

Twill help for aye the common weal. 


J. W.L. 


No OTHER GosPEL.—The preaching of the 
Founder of Christendom, who taught the father- 
hood of God and the brotherhood of man, un- 
deniably was the great awakening of spiritual 
life in the world. A world without spiritual 
life, or religion, as the embodiment of that 
life and regulated by social science solely in 
temporal interests, is perfectly conceivable, 
But the religion which should take the place 
of vital Christianity is not. Renan says of 
the words addressed to the woman of Samaria 
that they are the essence of religion, and that 
if there are intelligent beings in other planets 
and they are religious, this and none other 
their religion must be. 

The revelations of the physical world come 
to us through the action of high scientific in- 
tellects. Was it not possible that a revela- 
tion of the moral world should come to us 
through a character of unique excellence, 
benevolence and beauty, preserved in its sim- 
plicity and purity as was that of Jesus. —Gold- 
win Smith. 


oe 


How ungrateful is the human heart! How 
much more disposed to dwell on little circum- 


stances, that are, in any degree contrary to 


that his country’s course was wrong, withdrew from | jtg wishes, than to number with thankfulness 


what he perceived to be but a war of annexation—and 
did so, despite the defeat of the British at Majuba Hill. 
For this manifestation of true Christian statesmanship, | 


and humility, the great, the innumerable bless- 
ings of which it is the daily and hourly re 


Gladstone was severely blamed by many of his country- | ceiver! 
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Qld Home Week Reflections. 


These outward charms, we say, are enough 
to draw us again hither, whether pilgrims or 
strangers. But how long could it seem a 
home-land to any who could exalt it only as a 
jand ‘‘where all but man is blest?’’ Home 
does not consist in these outward advantages, 
Home is found only in the inward dispositions 
of its members. It takes another atmosphere 
than peaceful zephyrs and tonic air to inspire 
the mind with the sense of home. It takes 
an atmosphere of love, confidence in each other 
and harmony of heart met with in hovel or man- 
sion, and a good conscience brought into it by 
ourselves as visitors, to make a home for any 
inmate or guest. We can conceive the society 
of heaven itself as an uneasy situation and no 
home, even indeed a torment, to a visitor im- 
pure in heart. It is the spirit that we find 
in our native town, saying ‘* we seek not yours 
but you ’’—and the spirit that we bring here, 
that must combine to make the town, or any 
house, a home. Primarily the secret of home 
is the secret condition of a man’s own heart, 
for himself. Is he reconciled to God—is he 
at home with the Lord? Then he does not 
lack for home anywhere, even in uncongenial 
surroundings. If we are out of harmony with 
everything else, let us awake to the discovery 
that it is because we are out of harmony with 
God. 

And if it be the home-stayers that are to 
make the home-comers have a home worth 
coming to, it is equally the home-leavers who 
must leave an inspiration behind to make the 
home nicer. Go away where you will, some- 
thing of you always stays behind, and when 
you come back to enjoy the result, you enjoy 
yourselves. What man ever enjoys himself, 
uiless it is a good self? And the happiest 
self is the baptized self, sunk out of sight in 
Christ’s spirit of sacrifice for the obedience 
of faith and the good of others. 

I behold, of some home-leavers, something 
that has stayed behind, impressed upon my 
own boyhood’s wonder, if not character. I 
hold on still to a sense of: the dignity, up- 
rightness and clear judgment in few words, 
of one who prospered by the live-oak industry; 
the inspiration of the example of his son that 
first turned my ambition towards higher school- 
ing; the senatorial presence and personality of 
that neighbor, called a *‘ gentleman of the old 
school,” whose wife as a mother in Israel up- 
held his home circle in lofty ideals, and whose 
eanobling language to us academy boys have 
not died; the profound impressiveness, depth, 
sublimity and unflinching moral standard of 
that minister who seemed to us as verily a 
man of God; the faithful, sympathetic and 
stimulating instructions of one now looked 
back upon as my intellectual father in the 
Academy; the tender grace, inspiring gift in 
poetry, and saintly ripeness for glory of her 
who was styled the sweet singer of our home- 
land;—many more you could mention, and I 
Would like to name, who, as home-leavers 
for a better country have left to us an equally 
valuable legacy of character. Whatever goes 
into our lives from these, or into other lives 
from ours, save as its sin is removed, goes in 
forever. 

If yonder burial ground, combined with the 
gtave-yard extended into every state and the 
graveyard of the sea which has not yet given 
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THE FRIEND. 

























up its dead, suggests to us that the town- 
ship’s church triumphant far outnumbers its 
church militant; let us reflect that we are 
the militia of that church militant. Ye are 
God’s militia whom He calls out to be soldiers 
of the cross, the weapons of whose warfare 
are not carnal, but commissioned to bring in 
every thought as prisoners of the Holy War, 
to the obedience of Christ. Farmers, ye are 
God’s husbandry; mechanics, ye are God’s 
building; fishermen, Christ would promote you 
to fishers also of men; housekeepers, ye are 
set for ministers of a sanctuary; husbands as 
house-bands and wives as weavers of home- 
bands, ye are set in your lot for queens and 
kings, and priests unto God. As laborers to- 
gether with Him, we beseech you not to re- 
ceive His grace in vain. It brings salvation. 
It has appeared to all men. It appears to you 
as your daily bread and quickening wine of 
life and teaches how we ought to live. 





Notes in General. 


Yellow leaves and autumn wind, 
For summer days have flown, 

And now there is a harvesting 
Of that which once was sown. 

Here men together reap their grain; 
Here men reap theirs alone; 

And many there are who reap the grain 

And bind the golden sheaves, 

And many there are whose arms are full 
Of dead and yellow leaves. 





Paley’s “Evidences” has been pronounced obso- 
le e from the pulpit of Westminster Abbey. Ca- 
non Duckworth compares the book to a piece of 
“ medieval artillery.” 





Men of the literary class in China are said to 
have spent last year $250,000 for books and papers 
that teach the wisdom of Christendom. The most 
of this literature was of missionary origin. 


Authorities at the Vatican are especially pleased 
because King Victor Emmanuel, in naming his son 
Prince of Piedmont, instead of Prince of Rome, in- 
dicated his desire to conform to the wishes of the 
pope. 





It is estimated that one hundred Mormons are 
doing missionary work in the Eastern States, and 
seventeen hundred Mormon elders are busy prose- 
lyting outside of Utah. They promise every man 
land and a home, and are making converts among 
the middle classes. 





Professor H. G. Mitchell delivered an address as 
the opening of the School of Theology of Boston 
University in which he pointed out that the quali- 
ties of the ancient prophet of Israel are all required 
by the modern minister. These, he said, are breadth 
of sympathy, long continued preparation and pro- 
found convictions.” 





“ The Boston Herald has distributed in Worcester 
within four weeks three tons of Bibles, and every 
Bible has nailed a new reader for The Boston Herald 
for the next eighteen months.” We have heard 


and day schools, but never before as a premium 
for a daily newspaper. 





complished head of the education of women in 








of Bibles being given as prizes in Sabbath-schools 


Edward Everett Hale, in a plea for money to 
build a schoolhouse for Jane Sharp, who is the ac- 


Liberia, says: “I think that such enterprises as 
Mrs. Sharp’s promise more for the black continent 
than all the Congo missions of the king of Belgium, 
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or all the cotton planting of the emperor of Ger- 
many.” 





For many years no one has been more prominent 


in the peace movement in America than Albert K. 
Smiley, who has given much time and money to 
the cause, and entertains yearly the American 
Conference at his home at Lake Mohonk in the 
Catskills. 
speak for America, was enthusiastic, says the Bos- 
ton Transcript. 


His reception, when called upon to 





THE SPIRIT MORE TO BE REGARDED THAN THE 
MACHINERY.—The temptation is common to eccles- 
iastics, lay and clerical, in every clime and in every 


century, the temptation to give “means” rather 


than “ends” the main place in our thoughts, the 
temptation to lose the true proportion between 
large matters and small, the temptation to take a 
petty view of what life’s issues really are.— Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury..- 





Edward Everett Hale, who was greeted with 
enthusiasm at the Boston ministers’ meeting at 
Pilgrim Hall, which was held in the interests of 
the International Peace Congress, called, in his 
address, upon the churches to make it a religious 
duty to see that the congress succeeds. S. B. 
Capen, in a telling presentation of the subject, 
showed how the abolishment of war “ would enable 
the nations to advance rapidly in philanthropy, 
religion and commerce.” 





A commission of eminent American ecclesiastics, 
delegated by the supreme patriarch of the Armen- 
ian Church, is on its way to this country to appeal 
for action in concert with the chief Powers to 
compel the sultan of Turkey to cease persecuting 
the Armenians. The commission was received 
cordially by the dignitaries of the Church of Eng- 
land, and Lord Lansdowne, head of the Foreign 
Office, has given them a respectful hearing. Here 
the commission expects to see the President and 
Secretary Hay. 





A. E. Dunning, editor of the Congregational, 
who has recently been traveling in Russia, says of 
the church edifices there that in the value of their 
treasures they rival the palaces. “St. Isaac’s 
Church,” one of the finest in the world, built dur- 
ing the last century at a cost of over $14,000,000, 
is constantly adding to its treasures. “Icons 
framed in gold studded with precious stones are 
abundant, and many single jewels given as votive 
offerings cost each what would be a fortune to 
most of the poor people who prostrate themselves 
before the shrines.” 





A TRIBUTE TO SENATOR HoOAR’s MEMORY, BY ED- 
WARD EVERETT HALE.—That sense of the real pres- 
ence of Almighty God which gives light and life 
to every word of the [true] prophet revealed itself 
in the daily life of ourdear friend. ... And this 
inspiration made him so tolerant of the opinions of 
other men, tolerant of what was said, tolerant of 
what was done already, if only he was sure that 
the man was following the leading of the Holy 
Spirit, that a man was doing what he thought 
right or saying what he thought was true—that 
was enough for him. 


It was at Moukden, where a battle between Rus- 
sians and Japanese is imminent, that the gospels 
were translated first for the Koreans. This was 
thirty years ago. Now Christians there number 
about three thousand, and in all of Korea about 
thirty thousand. Almost all of the work among 
Koreans has been carried on by Americans, it be- 
ing only a few years since Scotch churches began 
work there. When the war reached Gensan some 
time since, a great religious revival was on, main- 
tained by American Methodist evangelists. Peo- 
ple were excited, not about the war but about 
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religion, and it was the coming of the war that 
put an end to the revival. 

Who knows what is the capital of Australia? 
It is not yet inthe geographies. Itis a new town, 
built for the occasion, and named Dalgety, midway 
between Sydney and Melbourne. It is a place not 
even large enough to have had a postal delivery. 
Australia is doing what the United States did, make 
its own city. It is on the Snowy River, that fiows 
down from the snows of Mount Kosciusko, the 
highest hills in Australia, and is 2,000 feet above 
sea level, which assures cool nights. It is inland, 
but within easy reach of the sea, in the far south- 
east corner of Australia.—-Independent. 





























































































Wuat WARNING Voices TELL Us.—“‘But it would 
be vain to ignore the warning voices which tell us 
—on either side of the sea—of a certain decadence 
in the definitely religious life of the ordinary home, 
a falling off, that is, in the very force which gave 
its distinctive inspiration and its distinctive power 
to so much of our grandsires’ life. If that be true 
—and in spite of all explanatory qualifications no- 
body will, I think, say it is wholly false—it surely 
behooves every gathering of church men to con- 
sider well what they can do to safeguard the men 
and women and above all the children of America 
and of England from a peril whose gravity it is 
impossible to over-estimate, because it affects the 
very foundation of our Christian life.”—Archbishop 
of Canterbury, in Boston Transcript. 


Every country town, where city dwellers sojourn 
during the summer months witnesses, annually, 
when the autumn exodus occurs the heartless 
abandoning of the cat which has been a petted mem- 
ber of the household during the vacation months. 
It is almost incredible that intelligent people will 
be guilty of such cruelty and yet it is unfortunately 
a common occurrence, as is attested by the perma- 
nent residents of these towns. The poor creatures 
thus abandoned to starve or freeze, if they succeed 
in surviving the suffering from cold and hunger 
through the long winter months, become a pest to 
the neighborhoods which they haunt and many a 
farmer has reason to protest against this yearly 
addition to the marauders of his poultry yard. 
Just at this time of the year those who still linger 
in their country homes are made painfully aware 
of this heartless custom by the occasional appear- 
ance of the homéless, hungry pussy which patheti- 
cally implores a haven. It is the duty of every 
humane person to provide a home for the waif. 


——___~>e— 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep STATES. — The International Peace Congress 
assembled in Boston on the 3rd inst. Secretary Hay in 
welcoming the delegates said in part: 

“IT am authorized to assure you that the American 
Government extends to you a cordial and sympathetic 
welcome, and shares to the utmost the spirit and purpose 
in which you have met. The President, so long as he 
remains in power, has no thought of departing from the 
traditions bequeathed us by the great soldiers and states- 
men of our early history, which have been strictly fol- 
lowed during the last seven years. We shall continue to 
advocate and to carry into effect, as far as practicable, 
the principle of the arbitration of such questions as may 
not be settled through diplomatic negotiations. We have 
already done much in this direction; we shall hope to do 
much more. The President is now considering the nego- 
tiation of treaties of arbitration with such of the Euro- 
pean Powers as desire them, and hope to lay them before 
the Senate next winter. 

“ And finally, the President has, only a few days ago, 
promised, in response to the request of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union, to invite the nations to a second confer- 
ence at The Hague to continue the beneficent work of 
the conference of 1899. 

The following resolutions were adopted: “That the 
Congress address to the Emperors of Russia and Japan 
an earnest appeal, entreating them, either by direct ne- 
gotiations or by having recourse to the friendly offices of 
some neutral Power or Powers, to put an end to the! 
awful slaughter of their subjects now going on, and urg- 






























































































































































ing the plea that, since terms of peace must sooner or 
later be discussed and settled, it is far better that this 
shall be done promptly, so as to avert the further sacri- 
fice of precious lives and valuable property. 


signatory Powers of The Hague Convention, other than 
Russia and Japan, reminding them of Article 27 of the 
convention, and urging them, in accordance therewith, to 
press upon the Governments of Russia and Japan the im- 
portance of putting an end without further delay to a 
war which afflicts humanity, hinders legitimate commerce 
and impedes the progress of the world in the pathway of 
civilization and peace.” 


the Russo-Japanese war will be cabled to the Emperor 
of each country. The second resolution will also be 
brought soon to the Powers signatory to The Hague con- 
vention. 


first task of each conference should be to elaborate and 
apply a definite plan of simultaneous arrest and subse- 
quent reduction of armaments, which The Hague confer- 
ence declared to be a crushing burden and a constant 
peril to the whole world.” 


case of a railroad accident, resulting from the negligence 
or carelessness of an overworked employee or one suffer- 
ing from want of sleep, that this excuse is not valid. It 
held that it is the duty of such an employee to cease 
working, even at the risk of losing his position. 


Secretary of the Navy shows that the bureau already has 
established twenty-two wireless telegraph stations along 
the coast, and names sixty additional points where the 
system is to be installed. 
the North American Continent, but all of the insular 
possessions of the United States. 
ma is incladed. 




















States died in Washington on the 4th inst. 


tween the houre of 10 A. M. and 1 P. M. on the day of 
the funeral the 7th inst. 


THE FRIEND. 


“That the Congress forward an address to each of the 















It is stated that the contents of the first resolution on 


Another resolution “expresses the opinion that the 











It has been held by a court in Pennsylvania that in the 


A despatch from Washington says that a report to the 













These latter include not only 
The Isthmus of Pana- 
Henry C. Payne the Postmaster-General of the United 


An order 
was issued to close all the postoffices in the country be- 













It is stated 8600 persons in the United States perished 
by their own hand during the year 1903. The census 
returns show that the suicide rate for native Americans 
is 6.8 per 100,000, against 6.1 for those of Irish origin, 
19.3 for those of German origin and 22 for those of 
French origin. 

In the International Congress of tuberculosis lately 
meeting in St. Louis, resolutions were adopted as follows: 

That it is the imperative duty of all civilized govern- 
ments to take immediate action for the arrest of the 
spread of tuberculosis; that every government should 
appoint a commissioner of the public health with a seat 
in the Cabinet, endowed with sufficient means properly to 
fight the scourge; that it is the duty of health boards to 
report cases; that to facilitate the early diagnosis of the 
disease it is the duty of every municipality to provide 
laboratory facilities for the examination of sputa, and 
that systematic efforts be made for the education of the 
public in relation to the curability of tuberculosis, 
through the circulation of pamphlets, the holding of 
health conventions and the organization of local and 
State societies for the suppression of the disease. 

A despatch of the 7th from Washington to the Public 
Ledger in this city says: A contractor of this city who 
recently wrote to manufacturers of leather belting in 
Philadelphia regarding prices was very much surprised to 
receive a letter in which the manufacturers declined to 
furnish belting, because it was to be supplied to the 
Navy Department. The manufacturers, who are Quakers 
wrote as follows: 

“Replying to thy inquiry for price on belt for Navy 
Department, we would say that as members of the Society 
of Friends we are advocates of peace, and feel that it is 
more consistent with our principles not to attempt to 
make money by selling it to the War and Navy Depart- 
ments. We are naturally glad to do business, and would 
say,that this is purely a question of principle with us.” 

President Roosevelt has announced his decision not to 
take any official action with reference to the affairs of 
the Congo Free State. 

ForeicN.— The Rossians in Port Arthur are closely 
besieged, and violent attacks by the Japanese continue. 

In a recent address in Tokio a prominent Japanese of- 
ficial said that it would be necessary for Japan to borrow 
$250,000,000 for use next year. He estimated that the 
cost of the war with Russia, should it last two years, 
would be one billion of dollars. It has been estimated 
by a Russian financial agent that the cost of the war to 
Russia up to the end of the year will be $500,000,000. 
These estimates do not include the cost of the injury to 
Manchuria. 




































Tenth Mo. 15, 1904 


The captain of the British steamship Sibun 


that when the ship passed the Island of Martinique, Ning 
Month 30th, Mont Pelee was in full eruption. 
tacle was witnessed by those on board the Sibun at 9 
o’clock in the morning of the day mentioned, the vo 
emitting stupendous black clouds and balls of fire. Bnop. 
mous quantities of steam and ashes have been emi 
and the latter have clouded a wide area in the neighbor. 
hood of the Windward Islands. 


The 


It is stated that thousands of persons in England arg 


near starvation because of business depression. 


Statistics are quoted showing that the consumption of 


tea in Great Britain is about 6.16 pounds by each jg. 
dividual, which is nearly a pound more than in 1890, fy 
this country it is about 1.14 pounds by each peraog, 
The increase in the use of tea is said to be coincident 
with a decline in the use of certain intoxicating drinks 


Spain and France it is reported have signed a 


by which the former gives its adhesion to the A 
French treaty concluded in the Fourth Month of this year, 


It is announced that The Hague Tribunal will mest 


Eleventh Month 21 to arbitrate the differences betweeg 
Japan and England, France and Germany, as to the tay 
levied by the Japanese Government on the buildings sit. 
uated in the foreign concessions at Tokio. 
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RECEIPTS. 


Unless otherwise specified, two dollars have been re 
ceived from each person, paying for vol. 78. 


Phebe Humphrey, lowa; Anna Spencer, G’t’n ; Marths 






C. Wood and for Henry Hartley, Calif.; Susan R. Wi 


liams for Mary Roberts, N. J., and James Hunt, England, 


$2.50 : John P. Sharpless, Pa.; Mary H. Ridgway, Ia; 
8. H. Haines, M. D., Pa. 


cea Remittances received after Third-doy noon will nef 

appear in the Receipts until the following week. 
; snipe naiintianbidezait 
NOTICES. 

Wanted—A teacher for the West Caln School. A 
good boarding place near the school has been secured. 

Apply at once to Susan B. Smith, Parkesburg, Chester 
County, Penna. 


Westtown Boarding School.—For convenience 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.16 and 8.18 A. M., and 
2.50 and 4.32p.m. Other trains are met when requested, 
Stage fare, fifteen cents; after 7.30 P. M., twenty-five 
cents each way. ‘To reach the Schvol by telegraph, wire 
West Chester, Phone 114a. 

EDWARD G. SMEDLEY, Sup't. 


Friends’ Library, 142 N. Sixteenth 8t., Phila, 
—Open on week-days from 9 A. M. to 1 P. M., and from 2 
P.Mto6Pp.M. Recent additions to the Library include 
the following: 

BARTON, Clara—Story of the Red Cross. 

Dawson, T. C.—South American Republics. 

RepDDAWAY, W. F.—Frederick the Great. 

ROOSEVELT, Theodore — Addresses and Presidential 
Messages. 

Sepewick, H. D.—Francis Parkman. 

SHarp, D. L.— Roof and Meadow (Birds). 

Situ, C. S.—Working with the People. 

STREETER, J. W.—Fat of the Land—Story of an Ameri- 
can Farm. 

THWING, C. F.—College Training and the Business Man. 

Woop, W. S. H.—Friends of the City of New York. 


Part 2. 





Diep, on the twenty-fourth of Sixth Month, 1904, at 
his home, “ Ashley,” near Torresdale, Philadelphia, HENRY 
BACON, in the fifty-fourth year of his age; a member of 
the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, for the 
Western District. ‘‘ Thine eyes shall see the King in his 
beauty; they shall behold the land that is very far off.” 


,on the first of Eighth Month, 1904, at the home 
of her sister S. Eliza Warren, near Columbus, N. J. MARY 
M. APPLEGATE, widow of Gideon L. Applegate, in the 
eighty-fifth year of her age; a member of Chesterfield 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, N. J. 

, at his residence in West Grove, on the fourth 
of Ninth Month, 1904, TRuEMAN C. Moore, an esteemed 
member of West Grove Particular and New Garden 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, in the sixty-ninth year of 
his age. He bore a long and painful illness with Christian 
fortitude and resignation, his latter days being marked 
with an increasing tenderness of spirit and love for every 
one, and giving much assurance that he felt there was & 
rest being prepared for him which would last through 
all eternity. 
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